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REVIEWS 

The Confederation of Europe : A Study of the European Alliance, 
1813-1823, as an Experiment in the International Organization of 
Peace. By Walter Alison Phillips. London, Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1914. — xv, 315 pp. 

To his scholarly treatments of the history of European diplomacy 
during the era of Metternich which had already appeared in his manual 
of the nineteenth century, in the Cambridge Modern History, and in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr. Phillips has now 
added the publication of six suggestive essays delivered at Oxford in 
1913, dealing with the same general subject but from the standpoint 
of international pacifism. 

However opportune these lectures may have been in 1913, there can 
be no doubt that right now they afford most important food for thought 
to idealists everywhere, especially to Mr. Phillips's own countrymen, 
who are insisting that in the present war the Allies are fighting for de- 
mocracy, for the liberties of small nationalities, and for disarmament, 
and who are urging that victory for the Allies be attended by the for- 
mation of a Confederation of Europe with a central executive and 
police force sufficient to compel every nation to respect the inviolability 
of treaties. 

In remarkably clear fashion Mr. Phillips brings out the correspond- 
ing idealism among the Allies of a century ago — an idealism symbolized 
then not so much by England as by the Tsar Alexander — that perplex- 
ing and fascinating figure , who had been educated in the pacifist propa- 
ganda of his age — in Sully's Grand Design, in Emeric Crack's 
Nouveau Cynee, in the peace project of the Abbd de St. Pierre, in 
Kant's Zur ewigen Frieden — and who aspired to establish in the 
world through international guarantees the reign of liberalism, justice 
and peace. As early as September, 1804, we find Alexander charging 
Novosiltsov, his special envoy in London, to inform Pitt that 

an absolute condition of any cordial union between Russia and England 
for the overthrow of Napoleon was that it should not lead to any set-back 
to humanity; the governments were to agree not to reestablish ancient 
abuses in the countries liberated from the yoke of Bonaparte, but were to 
study to ensure them liberty based upon sound foundations. 
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As " sound foundations " the Tsar recognized not only the principle of 
constitutional liberty but also that of nationality. From that time until 
his denunciation of the Carlsbad Resolutions in 1819, Alexander labored 
unceasingly and apparently honestly to secure the peace of Europe on 
the sound foundations that he had recognized. His magnanimity 
toward France and Poland in the settlement of 1814-1815, his original 
conception of the Holy Alliance, his unswerving loyalty to the treaties 
of Vienna, his repeated sacrifice of Russian interests to the preservation 
of the European Concert and of international peace, were continued 
proofs of the honesty of his intentions and contributed potently to the 
comparatively peaceful character of international relations during the 
forty years which succeeded Napoleon's downfall. All this appears 
clearly and directly in the pages of Mr. Phillips's book. 

In the same pages appear the conventional explanations of the failure 
of Alexander's principles and the breakdown of his international system. 
There was the popular foreign distrust of Russia, especially in England. 
There was the fatal ability of Metternich to gain a personal influence 
over Alexander and, after 1819, to utilize the Holy Alliance for re- 
actionary and narrowly Austrian policies rather than for liberal and 
European interests. There were the differences of opinion among the 
federated powers as to the best means of dealing with the Eastern 
Question and the Greek insurrection and more particularly with the 
revolt of the Spanish colonies in America. There was finally the sepa- 
ratist tendency of British foreign policy, registered by Castlereagh and 
rendered triumphant by Canning. 

Canning has long been represented in history as a liberal-minded 
Tory who did inestimable service to the small nationalities of Europe 
as well as to the young republics of Spanish America, and as an inspirer 
of the Monroe Doctrine he has been duly lauded by historians of the 
United States. Mr. Phillips undertakes to perform a similar service 
for Castlereagh and to show that Canning's policies represented no 
fundamental departure from those of his predecessor at the British 
foreign office. Mr. Phillips reminds his readers that in the Cambridge 
Modern History (volume 1, chapter 1) he had already attempted to 
reverse the " shallow judgments ' ' passed upon Castlereagh and his 
work " by the prejudice and ignorance of earlier generations," and 
expresses the hope that " the present work will serve to make still 
clearer the debt of gratitude which Great Britain and Europe owe to 
him." 

To the reviewer, however, the " debt of gratitude " both to Castle- 
reagh and to Canning becomes painfully less clear upon a careful peru- 
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sal of Mr. Phillips's pages. Had Castlereagh, and Pitt before him, 
and Canning after him , been really sympathetic with Alexander's whole 
original program of liberalism, nationalism and universal peace, they 
might have prevented the impressionable Tsar from falling under the 
influence of Metternich and thereby have given a very different com- 
plexion to the international efforts of the Grand Alliance. But running 
through the pages of the book before us, like harsh warp in the woof 
of Alexander's dreams, appears the record of a selfish British policy. 
As early as 1804, Pitt, replying to the memorandum which Novosiltsov 
put before him on behalf of the Tsar, absolutely ignored the principles 
of liberalism and nationality and asserted that a Russo- British alliance 
should rest simply upon the common need of despoiling the French 
Empire and restoring " ancient rights." The key to the whole Brit- 
ish policy as represented by Castlereagh in following years was the 
traditional aim of " establishing and maintaining the balance of power," 
and, as soon as Napoleon was overthrown, Castlereagh — as the secret 
treaty of January 3, 1815, with Austria, showed — would have used 
against Alexander the same weapons that had prevailed against Napo- 
leon. That Castlereagh himself was lenient in dealing with France in 
1814-1815 and again in 1818 was not due to any Alexandrian respect 
for the principles of nationality or liberalism , but rather to a desire to 
resurrect the eighteenth-century state system with its principle of the 
balance of power and with its demonstrated advantages to British pres- 
tige. As Castlereagh himself put it in August, 18 15, "weighing the 
astonishing growth of other states in latter times, and especially of Rus- 
sia, France may be found a useful, rather than a dangerous, member 
of the European system." At Vienna, at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Troppau 
and Laibach, Castlereagh was perpetually thwarting Alexander and per- 
petually unwilling — whether able or not — to give any fair trial to the 
Tsar's plans. In fact, it was against Alexander's sympathy for the 
Greek insurgents that Castlereagh in October, 182 1 , in cooperating with 
Metternich to maintain the Ottoman Empire, came perilously near a 
recognition of that idea of universal union against which he had always 
protested. Canning, of course, corrected the one inconsistency of his 
predecessor's career — after it had admirably served English purposes. 
And Canning's idea of " nationality " was akin to Castlereagh's rather 
than to Alexander's. 

In an illuminating sentence Mr. Phillips declares that two years 
before the Congress of Verona Canning had welcomed the impending 
dissolution of the Confederation of Europe " and the return to the 
healthy system of free competition among the nations." Right here, 
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though our author does not say so, appears the influence of the laissez- 
faire doctrines of the new political economy upon international rela- 
tions. Some day the historians will show that it was the Industrial 
Revolution in England, rather than the Greek insurrection or the revolt 
of the Spanish colonies, which brought to naught the day-dreams of the 
Russian Tsar and permitted Canning to write exultantly to the British 
minister at St. Petersburg (January, 1823) : " Every nation for itself 
and God for us all; only bid your emperor be quiet, for the time for 
Areopagus and the like of that is gone by." 

Mr. Phillips's book is worth reading and study. He has made liberal 
use of the recent historical researches of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Mikhailovich, M. Muhlenbeck's fitude sur les origines de la Sainte- 
Alliance, and of the British Foreign Office Records ; he has brought to 
prominence, as they deserve, Alexander's "Instructions toNovosilt- 
sov " ; and if the result is less favorable to the idealism of England than 
to that of a Russian Tsar, it is but a tribute to Mr. Phillips's impartial 
presentation of historical facts. 

Carlton Hayes. 

Ideas of Political Representation in Parliament, i6ji-i8j2. 
By Philip Arnold Gibbons. Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, 1914. — vi, 
5<5PP- 

Since George Wingrove Cooke published his History of Party, nearly 
eighty years ago, no comprehensive and authoritative history of polit- 
ical parties in England has been attempted. Cooke carried his study 
down to the Reform Act of 1832. There is an obvious need for a 
history of parties from 1832 to the incoming of the Labor and Socialist 
groups into the House of Commons at the general election of 1906, 
much on the model of Cooke's three volumes that were published in 
1836. It may be that the task is already in hand. If so, the author 
of the new history must be finding much help of a kind that was not so 
generously available at the time Cooke wrote ; for there is today quite a 
large library of books on different phases of English party history. These 
books, most of them written within the last thirty or forty years, are con- 
cerned with the Whig and Liberal, the Tory and Conservative, and the 
Labor and Socialist parties at particular stages in their existence, or with 
the principles of these parties as they were manifest when some great 
political question was agitating the country and demanding settlement. 

Mr. Gibbons's Ideas of Political Representation in Parliament is of 
this class, and it is an excellent example of the material that is awaiting 



